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DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTION, CLAREMONT. 



The Irish National Deaf and Dumb Institution, of 
which the above engraving gives a front view, is situated 
at Claremont, near the village o^ Glasnevin, about a mile 
and a half from our metropolis. It was established in 
the year 1816 ; and is certainly one of the most interest- 
ing and useful institutions of which our country can boast. 

To be born deaf, is to be consequently dumb, for dumb- 
ness is not, as some imagine, owing to a defect in the 
organs of speech, but is a necessary result of deafness ; 
the deaf are dumb, only because they cannot acquire ar- 
ticulate sounds by the ear. Until about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, this was universally considered a ca- 
lamity beyond the power of man to alleviate ; and those 
labouring under it were by the vulgar regarded as in some 
measure sacred beings, with whose condition it would be 
impious presumption to interfere, and they were also very 
generally appealed to as fortune-tellers. Although these 
popular misconceptions were in some measure removed, 
by the publications of Doctor Bulwer, in 1648, and of 
Doctor Wallis, in 1662, little or no- effort seems to have 
been made during the next century, to mitigate this af- 
flictive bodily privation and its more serious mental and 
moral effects. A few, perhaps, belonging to the higher 
classes, might have derived some benefit from instruction ; 
but the children of the poor were entirely neglected, and 
suffered to drag on a miserable existence, in a state of 
mental darkness and spiritual desolation, more awful than 
even that of the most ignorant of the heathen, and not 
unfrequently productive of a great degree of outrage and 
vice. Those who are now well acquainted with the prae* 
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ticability, and have witnessed the happy effects of the 
education of the deaf-mute, must deeply lament that pre- 
judice and superstition should so long have retarded its 
progress. In 1764, the late Mr. Braidwood, of Edinburgh, 
made considerable improvements in the art of conveying 
instruction to these afflicted objects of his care ; but as 
his pupils were all, it is believed, from the upper classes, 
the Abbe de I/Epee, of Paris, is justly considered the ori- 
ginator of all school* for the deaf and dumb children of 
the poor. This truly benevolent man maintained forty 
pupils wholly at his own expense ; and in order to insure 
the permanency of his establishment, he solicited for his 
school what it ultimately obtained, but not, it is believed, 
until after his decease, an endowment from the French 
government. Hence arose the " Institut Royal des 
Sourds-Muets de Paris/ 1 which the zeal and ability of his 
successor, the Abbe Sicard, afterwards rendered so de- 
servedly celebrated. The first British school, supported 
by charitable contributions, was opened in London in 
1792; and under the able management of the late Dr. 
Watson its beneficial effects soon became sufficiently appa- 
rent, to convince the most incredulous of its utility. Si. 
milar Institutions have since been formed in various parts 
of the kingdom, and so rapidly has this system of educa- 
tion spread through the land, that there are now about 
sixteen such schools in the United Kingdom alone. 

Public attention was first called to the importance of esta- 
blishing a National School, for the education of dead and 
dumb children of the poor of Ireland, in 1816, by Dr. C. 
Orpen, who (after devoting his leisure hours for a few 
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months, when recovering from the effects of a fever, caught 
in the exercise of IpV profession at a dispensary, to the par- 
tial education of a o'eal arid dumb boy, at his own hoi^se, 
whom he had taken for this purpose out of the House of 
Industry) gave a few popular lectures at the Botunda, in 
which he brought forward the most striking features in 
the melancholy condition of the deaf and dumb, and the 
principal facts with respect to the history of their educa- 
tion, as a science recently invented, and to the establish- 
ment of schools in various countries for their relief. He 
gave also a general view of the different modes of instruc- 
tion adopteci in the Continental and British institutions, 
as far as he could collect them from the works to be pro- 
cured in these kingdoms on the subject. His object, in 
trying to commence the education of this poor boy, was 
partly to have an amusing and useful occupation at home, 
when, from the effects of illness, he was disabled for some 
months fromactively attending to his profession, but princi- 
pally with a view to excite public sympathy in behalf of this 
unfortunate and neglected class, by bringing forward to 
their view an example of how much could be done for 
their relief, even in a short time, and without any previous 
practical acquaintance with the subject. 

An extraordinary degree of public attention was excited 
in Dublin, by the exhibition of Thomas Collins, (the deaf 
and dumb boy before mentioned,) in illustration of the 
lectures then delivered. His progress in written language, 
in calculation, and in articulate speech, after only a few 
months* instruction, was so satisfactory, that the cause of 
the deaf and dumb was immediately taken up by the pub- 
lic, and a society was established to provide means for 
their education, 

This important School was thus commenced in 1816, pre- 
viously to which time no poor deaf and dumb person had 
ever been taught in Ireland, and it was even then a ques- 
tion with many, whether $6 deaf an.4 dumj), even sup- 
posing that they could be taught, which some dpu^e'd, 
were numerous enough $o render an asiylwn in Jrejan4 ne- 
cessary for their reception ; typ. fjieir capability of in- 
struction was ea/ily de[|^ a&o soon 
discovered, that their proprijoh v?as jniip}| greater than 
had been generally )$mpfc f jiejchppj 'fir's; txo&njepce4 
with only, six or ejg$i puph> Jrt a /iog$ irj ft| %jthfield 
Ifo ™e use/0 
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the sanction of the Lord fytyipnytf. '-4fl4 aj? it was not 
Dr. Charles Orpen's intention "to "continue any longer his 
actual education of the boy above-mentioned, or, of course, 
to undertake that of any others, the Committee, finding it 
impossible to get a suitable master from England or Scot- 
land, employed two young men to superintend the pupils, 
and give them such instruction as, with Dr. C. Orpen's 
suggestions, might be practicable. 

In 1817, the committee hired a small house in Bruns- 
wick-street for their pupils; who were still, however, 
boarded by the House of Industry. In this way the school 
was kept alive, public interest extended, and funds col- 
lected und husbanded, while the pupils made considerable 
progress in spite of every difficulty; but still they were 
unprovided with a master who was regularly instructed in 
tne^system of teaching adopted in deaf and dumb schools. 
At length, the committee selected Mr. Joseph Humphreys, 
the present master, (at that time Registrar to the Society 
lor promoting the education of the Poor of Ireland), as 
the most proper person to undertake the charge of their 
intended Institution; and sent him to the Institution in 
hclmbitrgh, to study this peculiar branch of education. 
In the mean time, they selected and purchased their pre- 
sent establishment at Claremont. 

Claremont has about eighteen or nineteen acres of land 
attached to it. The grempds are beautifully laid out 
and command some of 'the fittest views of Dublin Bay 
and its shores. Since 1922 tfcip 'committee have erected 
at considerable expense, (provided by a separate subscrip- 
tion,) new school-rooms r ah<d dormitories, capable of ac* 
commodating at least one huna>ed and sixty pupils. They 
have also made such other additions and alterations, as 
were necessary to complete the arrangements of a great 
establishment. Previously to this, the difficulties 'in the 



management, instruction, and separation of the pupils 
were so' great, as to be a source p'f constant fliscourage- 
njent and anxiety to the, master* J) very part of the ar- 
rangements as to buildings, &c. is now simplified ; the 
moral management is made easy, and the pupils make 
much more rapid progress than at first. 

The number of scholars has gradually increased to at one 
time lately 122, and will soon be extended to 160 or 180. It 
is to be regretted, however, that at every half-yearly elec- 
tion of poor pupils, from thirty to fifty candidates are disap- 
pointed, from want of funds to ensure their support if ad" 
mitted. At present there are nearly sixty candidates. 

Out of school hours the pupils are employed in useful 
works, contributing either to their health, or to the for- 
mation of industrious habits. The boys are occupied in 
gardening, farming, and other mechanical labours, the 
girls in needle-work, housewifery, laundry-work, and dairy 
management, &c. &c. The buildings, yards, and grounds, 
are so arranged, that the boys and girls in the poor esta- 
blishment have distinct school-rooms and playgrounds j 
besides which, the master has entirely separate apartments 
and walks, &c. for his own family and for private pupils 
of both sexes, who are either deaf and dumb or afflicted 
with impediments in speech. 

The school is open for inspection by all visiters, without 
any order for admission, on every Friday, and the pubjic 
are most earnestly requested to go and jijcjge of its merits 
for themselves ; for its managers feel confident, that the 
more frequently such visits are paid, the more general will 
be the acknowledgment of its benefits, and the more libe- 
ral the support it receives. Very many children have 
already passed through the school, affer making solid ac- 
quirements in general knowledge, religious instruction, 
and industrious habits, under tf}e skijful direction of Mr. 
Humphreys, and are now not only earnjng $ejr bread 
by honest industry, in various trades, &c. throughout Ire- 
land, but are restored to then* families, no longer useless 
burthens, unproductive members, and solitary aliens with- 
in their social circle; but ins};ruc£etj, conversable, indus- 
trious, well principled, well conducted jjri several instances 
really pious, and sometimes even §\P- # e &ps °f nwal 
an4 spiritual usefulness to tlieir less wejl informed parents 
brothers, sisters, and neighbours. Tlierp are at present one 
Jiurjjjred and eighteen children, m #*e school, following the 
panie course of education., and $%-$# 3r$ waiting for ad 
mission, rifurnjbers jmv$ ^n anc| are being thus con- 
tinually raised from a state of mental destitution, to 
the full privileges of their rank as rational beings, rendered 
capable of becoming useful members of society, and made 
acquainted with their duties as creatures of God, and 
their responsibilities as Christians, redeemed by the blood 
of his Son; no longer left to the darkness and misery of 
a life necessarily characterised as without God in the 
world. 

The deaf and dumb, when uneducated, are the veriest 
heathens in the world, without a* knowledge of the exis- 
tence of a God, or a feeling of hope ; being not only igno- 
rant of all the facts and truths of Revelation, but also of 
ail those glimmerings of light, which are commonly said 
among hearing persons to be discoverable Dy natural reli-^ 
gion. Hence the result of the examination o^ every deaf 
and dumb person, in every school, as to the state of their 
minds previous to instruction, is, that they were perfectly 
ignorant even of the existence of a Deity, of tneir own 
possession of a soul, of there being a future state, of the 
eternal moral difference between right and wrong; and of 
course, still more, of man's original, his fall, present human 
sinfulness, a Saviour's existence, his redemption, the pro- 
mise of the Holy Spirit, and all those sublime and yet 
practical truths, which constitute the very element of our 
joys in faith, as well as the essence of all our hopes, in 
God's promises. 

In the year 1824, a Juvenile Association was established, 
for the purpose of raising funds to pay for the education 
and maintenance of as many deaf and dumb children, as it 
might be enabled to place in the Institution. During the 
first year of its existence, its income was £82. 16s, 8n. ; 
and now, after the short space of eleven years, from being 
scarcely able to support one pupil, and proud of even 
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that achievement, it consists of 100 members/ has I2d 
auxiliaries in various parts of the country and it nd# actu- 
ally supports, in the Institution* upwards of ninety pupils 
elected by this Auxiliary, arid expects to have funds suffi- 
cient on Easter Monday/ 1SZ6, to justify the election of 
about 50 out of the 6$ applicants; 

Deaf and dumb children are admitted to the Institution 
by election— the members voting according 1 to their con- 
tributions. There are generally three elections every 
year—two by the members of trie Institution, and one by 
the Juvenile Association. The name of every child eii* 
gible for admission is submitted to the electors of each 
branch of the Society. The elections of the Institution take 
place on the last Friday in May and November— that of the 
Juvenile Association on Easter Monday, at the Annual 
Meeting at Claremont. Every subscriber or collector of 
ten shillings annually for the Juvenile Association, is a 
member, and has the privilege of voting at elections— this 
privilege is increased by every additional contribution of 
five shillings. Subscribers of a guinea to the parent Society 
have similar privileges. 



ANECDOTES AND ANNALS OF THE DEAF AND 
DUMB. 

BY CHARLES EDWARD HERBERT 0RFEN, M. B. SECRETARY 
TO THE DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTION. 

"VVe have already mentioned, that to the indefatigable 
exertions of Doctor Charles Orpen, Under Providence i 
the Irish public are indebted for the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, at Claremont. Impressed with the im- 
portance of making known the real situation of that piti- 
able class of his fellow creatures, that gentleman some 
years since published a little volume, detailing many in- 
teresting facts and particulars which had come to his know 
ledge, while corresponding with various foreign institutibns 
for the deaf and dumb, and collecting publications on the 
subject, for the Committee's Library at the Institution, 
From a second edition, which will shortly be laid before 
the public, we make the following extracts, which show, 
beyond contradiction, the necessity of an effort being made 
to secure them from the condition in which they are placed 
by nature. The work is one which we would strongly re- 
commend to those interested in the cause of the deaf and 
dumb. The entire work is re-cast, and arranged under 
appropriate headings, so as very greatly to add to the in- 
terest of the mere casual or ordinary reader. Of the first 
edition of this work, Dr. C. Orpen sent between 400 and 
500 copies, through different Societies, to ahiiost all the 
missionaries in the world, in hopes of arousing universal 
attention to the state of the deaf and dumb. 

CONTRAST OF THE CONDITION 01'' DEAF-MUTES AND OF 
HEARING CHILDREN, IN INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 

" In earliest infancy, the deaf-mute differs not, appa- 
rently, from other children of the same age ; he learns of 
course as well as they, to recognise the features of her, 
who ministers to him, with the solicitous and tender care 
of a mother, all the few and simple, but to him luxurious 
pleasures, that he can yet enjoy ; and soon returns smile 
for smile, looks of gratitude for every fresh endeavour to 
please, by newly granted enjoyments, or newly invented 
amusements. Perhaps sooner than others, is he able to 
read the indication of her hand, to interpret the expres- 
sive signal of her eye ; he obeys the commanding look 
immediately, he answers instantly the inquiring counte- 
nance. Whenever parental joy melteth in her fond eye, 
or flushes in her admiring countenance, his dancing eyes 
brighten instantly responsive, and his roseate cheek glows, 
in innocent infantine beauty, with a deeper red. And 
thus the fond parent, who sometimes may hear him utter 
-he exclamation of pleasure and of joy, or the cry of pain, 
the simple, untaught language of the passions, does not as 
yet probably even suspect the existence of such a cruel 
defect, in her beloved charge. She has riot noticed* that 
the loudest noises strike on his ear unheeded, and never 
either disturb his plays or shorten his repose. Arid when 
at length she does remark this, maternal affection^ and 
maternal hope, unwilling to suspect any thing, which it 
would be painful to believe, invent a thouaafid explana- 
tions. But the true one remains concealed. And thus* 
long, sometimes for years, (as I have myself known,) is 
deferred the irrefragable conviction of the truth of these 
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distressing suspicions; but they cftnhot long remain mere 
suspicions*— doubt becomes certainty. Poor widowed 
wretch, thou shalt never bear the voice of /thy uhild, dr 
if his accents do ever salute thine anxioristy expeetarit 
ears* it shall only be to tell thee of his sufferings to warn 
thee of his pains ; it shall be only in sickness, by the mut- 
tering moan of anxiety— it shall be only in death, by the 
piercing shriek of dgony. 

.?' I know a mother, a tender amiable young mother, 
who at the very moment, that I am writing this, is 
deceived as to the deafness of her infant— the first-born 
son of her youthful love. Yes, she is still deceived— Oh ! 
long, long may the fond delusion last, and late may she 
awakefrom her illusive dream of happiness! But she 
will soon be awakened— much too soon, alas I for her fu- 
ture peace,* for it is more than probable, that her loved 
child is deaf. If even you and I shudder at. the very 
thought of all that she will undergo^ when every hope is 
finally abandoned, what will be to her the sad reality 1 
Never shall her infant hear, as you arid I have done, the 
voice of maternal love. Unknown to him will the ac- 
cents of affection issue from a parent's breast. No matin 
salutation shall await him each blushing morn at his awak- 
ing; no vesper blessing shall dis£U upon his ear each dewy 
eve as he retires to rest.. No nurse's soothing song shall 
ever pacify his fears, or beguile his pains. For him even 
his mother's lullaby hath rib melody. Uselessly shall the 
cradle hymn be warbled Over hie couch* Oh I think of 
the feelings of a mother, speaking and singing to her deaf 
offspring who finds that every effort to lie heard is vain. 
This is surely afflicting enough, but this is but a small 
part of the whole; for she recollects, or she foresees, that 
not one single Bentiment of morality* picty^ or duty> can 
be thus conveyed." 

FACTS AND ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE NATURAL, 
MENTAL, AND MORAL CONDITION OF THE UNEDUCATED 
DEAF AND DUMB. 

" How shall they, whose only fconsciOushess is that of 
an animal existence, forbear from" following the impure of 
their instincts, like the brutes that perish ? How shall 
they, '.whose every motive to action, that looked at all 
beyond themselves, had reference only to the opinions of 
their fellow-mortals — whose only sanctions have been the 
praise or blame of man,* be restrained from whatever their 
own heart may desire, especially when these opinions, 
and these sanctions, are only used to corrupt them ? 

" In terrific illustration of this, I can tell tales that will 
make ' both ears of every one that hearcth them to tingle.' 

" Some years since, a deaf and dumb girl in Paris was 
seduced. Her crime was discovered, and she was severely 
reprimanded by her mistress, who, forgetting her friends' 
negligence, as its cause, and the poor girl's ignorance, ns 
its palliation, spoke to her in harshness, not considering 
that in her eyes it was no crime at all. She represented 
toher, I suppose, the contempt of her sex, the rejection 
from society, which she had incurred. This was injudi- 
cious, I confess, in the extreme, and its consequences were 
most awful. The unfortunate girl knew of no bar before 
which she was to stand, but the tribunal of human judg- 
ment. She had mot already but little mercy there, and 
she resolved never to face it again. She went from the 
room in an agony of despair ; sought out the uppermost 
window of the house, and precipitating herself ii-om it, 
was dashed to pieces on the pavement 1 She knew of no 
judgment after death, of no law, to which she was answer- 
able; she thought that death was only the cessation of 
all the pain and anguish of mind which she was enduring ; 
and, accordingly, sought in it the annihilation of all 
thought, and of existence, at the same time. Thus pe- 
rished the mother and her child together, the innocent, 
and the ignorantly guilty— victims at the accursed shrine 
of roan's lust; their blood spilled, indeed, by a chance 
blow, from the hand of injudicious friendship* but crying 
aloud for vengeance against the seducer, and for shame 
upon those who left her so long uneducated. She has 
now entered upon a new and unexpected, a fixed and an 
eternal state ,• yet, surety surely, God, our God her la- 
ther is merciful and just, and that wicked servant falsified 
his name of love, who said that he was an austere master, 
—he reapeth not, where he hath not sown, he gathereth 



